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The Changing Order 


With this issue the Foreign Poticy BULLETIN 
comes to an end. Started in 1921, it was the 
first regular periodical to be published by the 
Foreign Policy Association, and for many 


years it appeared as a four-page weekly. 





by John W. Nason 


early years, individual monographs were pub 
lished under the FPA imprint. 
The Reports were discontinued in 195] 


when the 20-year grant of the Rockefeller 


Foundation, which supported them, was ter 





In this issue is a tribute to Vera Micheles 
Dean, as editor, scholar, author, by August 
Heckscher of 


The Twentieth Century 
Fund, one who shares her many qualities 
and who has himself contributed to the 


Foreicn Potricy Butietm both articles 


and advice as a member of the Editorial 
Advisory Committee. The major portion 


»f this final issue is devoted to an appraisal 


»f the international scene by Mrs. Dean. 
is happily not to be her last word in a 
ld to which she has devoted many years 


her life, but it is her final contribution 





to the Forercn Poricy Butietin. As of 


this date Mrs. Dean terminates her active 


staff connection with the Foreign Policy 


Association - World Affairs Center, but | 


am happy to announce that she will serve 


editorial con 


sultant. She continues to be director of the 


through the next year as 


Non-Western Civilizations Program at the 
University of Rochester; which she or 
ganized and has been directing since 1954, 
and will become editor of a new series of 
books on world affairs for a major New 


York publisher. 








In 1925 the Association began publishing 
a fortnightly Information Service which be 
came in 1931 the Foreign Policy Reports. In 
1935 the Headline Series was initiated and has 
been appearing on a bimonthly basis ever 


since. From time to time, especially in the 
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minated. The occasional special studies had 
long since ceased appearing. Now after 40 
years the BuLLETIN will come to an end. 

The disappearance of familiar landmarks 
inevitably causes a sense of loss and sadness, 


and we know that many constant readers and 





friends over the years will miss the 
Butietin. At the same time one can- 
not but find satisfaction in the cul- 
tural changes which have rendered 
the Buxvetin less necessary than it 
had been. Forty years ago the in- 
terested reader could find relatively 
little on international issues in the 
press, the magazines or current 
books. Radio was just beginning and 
television undreamed of. The For- 
eign Policy Association was original- 
ly founded to provide the informa- 
tion on foreign policy which the 
public needed and could not find 
elsewhere. 

Today the torrent of information 
on world affairs is almost over- 
whelming. Newspapers have greatly 
expanded their coverage. Also infor- 
mation, on the air, in magazines, in 
publications of a multitude of special- 
interest organizations and in books, 
both hard cover and paperback, is 
now so great that no one remains 
ignorant or uninterested for lack of 
available information. 

With this change in mind and 
after careful consideration the Board 
of Directors has concluded that the 
resources used in underwriting the 


the 


Poricy BuLLETIN could serve a more 


cost of publishing ForEIGN 
useful purpose. The shift in program 
of the Foreign Policy Association - 
World Affairs Center to an emphasis 
on stimulating interest, providing 
discussion materials and servicing a 
multitude of other organizations has 
put a premium on the relatively 
popular treatment of specific issues 
or areas such as are to be found in 
our Headline Series, on the discus- 
sion-oriented texts of “Great Deci- 


sions” fact sheets and of other spe- 
cial program materials, and also on 
the vast array of program and or- 
ganizational information to which 
our publication Intercom is devoted. 

We believe the changes in the 
Foreign Policy Association are a sign 
of growth and health. We believe 


there is still an enormous job of pub- 
lic education to be done. We shall 
continue our efforts to create the 
kind of understanding essential to 
a better world, and we invite in this 
task the continued interest and as 
sistance, moral and material, of our 
readers and friends. 





Bookshelf 





’ 


Russia and the West under Lenin and 
Stalin, by George F. Kennan (Boston, Lit- 
tle, Brown, 1961, $5.75) and Dragon in the 
Kremlin: A Report on the Menacing Rus- 
sian-Chinese Alliance, by Marvin L. Kalb 
(New York, Dutton, 1961, $4.50): two 
timely contributions to the rethinking of 
United States policy toward the Commu- 
nist powers—by the U.S. Ambassador to 
Yugoslavia and the CBS correspondent in 
Moscow. Mr. Kennan gives a masterly por- 
trayal of Soviet policy in two world wars. 

The French Radical Party From Herriot 
to Mendés-France, by Francis de Tarr, with 
a foreword by Pierre Mendés-France (New 
York, Oxford University Press, 1961, $5.60). 
This thoughtful study deals with men and 
their ideas more than with internal organmi- 
zation of a party. It shows the important 
and varied role Radicals played in France 
between 1944 and 1958 and analyzes their 
failure to surmount the many problems 
their country faced. 

The New France, by Edward R. Tannen- 
baum (Chicago, Ill., The University of 
Chicago Press, 1961, $5.50). Professor Tan- 
nenbaum of Rutgers University, who has 
lived and studied in France, offers a lively 
and scholarly contribution about a country 
he believes is far from decadent and push- 
ing forward to a new dynamism. 

Crossroads — Land and Life in South- 
west Asia, by George B. Cressey (Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Lippincott, 1960, $12.00). A 
foremost authority on Asia has compiled 
a comprehensive geography on the Middle 
East—a valuable addition to the library of 
anyone interested in this area. 

The Emerging Nations: Their Growth 
and United States Policy, by Francis M. 
Bator et al., ed. by Max F. Millikan and 
Donald L. M. Blackmer (Boston, Little, 
Brown, 1961, $4.50). A comprehensive ex- 
amination of the changes taking place in 


the developing nations; the problems fac 
ing peoples in transition; and suggestions 
on how the United States must modify 
some of its existing ideas and practices. The 
book is based on a study prepared for the 
government by a group of distinguished 
contributors. 

Builders of Emerging Nations, by Vera 
Micheles Dean (New York, Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, 1961, $5.00). In this book 
Mrs. Dean presents brief sketches of 18 
leaders, from Tito to Nyerere, who are 
molding events in Russia, Yugoslavia, Asia, 
the Middle East and Africa, and discusses 
their ideas on political, economic and social 
developments. 

The Challenge of Coexistence: A Study 
of Soviet Economic Diplomacy, by Milton 
Kovner (Washington, D.C., Public Affairs 
Press, 1961, $3.25). Mr. Kovner, who is a 
lecturer on Soviet affairs at the School of 
Advanced International Studies of the Johns 
Hopkins University, discusses in detail So 
viet economic policy as an integral part of 
that country’s political objectives. 

The Europa Year Book 1961, Vol. 1. Eu 
rope, including U.S.S.R. and Turkey (Lon- 
don, Europa Publications, 1961, $25.00). 
This volume is a mine of information, not 
only on individual countries but on Euro 
pean and international organizations as 
well. In addition to economic and 
tical data, it includes a directory 
giving names and addresses of newspapers, 
companies, societies, institutions, and so on. 

Great Britain to 1688: A Modern History, 
by Maurice Ashley (Ann Arbor, The Uni 
versity of Michigan Press, 1961, $7.50). 
Another excellent contribution to the 15- 
volume University of Michigan History of 
the Modern World, by the British editor 
of The Listener. A modern approach to 
old history, written, to use the author's 
words, “in the light of the Nuclear Age.” 
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Vera Micheles Dean: a Personal Word 





Those of us who have worked with 
Vera Dean on the Foreicn Po ticy 
3ULLETIN and the Headline Series 
know 


what has 


brought to the task of editorship. 


qualities she 
Here, as in the many activities she 
has carried for the Foreign Policy 
Association over more than 30 years, 
Mrs. Dean’ has shown what it is to 
be clear and articulate in opinion yet 
open-minded in judgment. Often at 
our editorial meetings we have chal 
lenged some phrase of hers, or ques 
tioned the scope or timing of some 
piece she had edited. The discussion, 
we could always be assured, would 
be vigorous; and in the end the mat- 
ter would have been so reasonably 
exposed and persuasively defended 
that the issue seemed to settle itself. 
Again we would shower her with 
suggestions and ideas; and somehow 
out of the bright confusion an issue 
of the Butvetin or of the Headline 
Series would emerge perfectly or 
ganized, pertinent and timely. It was 
all too easy to congratulate ourselves 
upon our effectiveness as editorial 
advisers! 

Mrs. 


with its 


Over the years in which 


Dean has been associated 
work, the Foreign Policy Associa 
tion - World Affairs Center has been 
noted for the accuracy, penetration 
and clarity of its publications. No 
doubt many helped achieve these 
qualities. But Mrs. Dean had the ma- 
jor responsibility for shaping them. 
It cannot have been easy, amid the 
changes in the world scene, amid 
shifts of public opinion and con- 
tinual crises, to keep a steady course, 
with an eye on the main event and 
a concern for the really basic issues. 

Sometimes research is thought of 
as giving answers by itself. It is 


looked on as a process which pro 
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duces results if only the right buttons 
are pushed. Alas, the matter is not so 
easy as that. There is nothing auto 
matic about choosing the area of 
foreign policy where enlightenment 
is required and authoritative facts 
are attainable; finding the individual 
who is able and free to do the work; 
and helping shape the outcome to 
ward a cogent, publishable piece. 
Artistry as well as scholarship is re 
quired. Mrs. Dean is both scholar 
and artist, and has a genius for 
bringing author and topic together: 
at the right time. 

It is astonishing that in the midst 
of chores which might have been 
expected to preoccupy her entirely 
she has contrived to keep up her 
own writing, not only in publications 
of the FPA-WAC 


scholarly books of a very high order 


but in nine 
of excellence. She has also taught at 
several colleges. She has traveled 
widely and is a familiar and striking 
figure on lecture platforms across the 
country. Colleges delight to honor 
her—the ideal example of the wo 
man who can keep up a killing pace 
and yet retain the quiet grace of her 
bearing and the calm lucidity of het 
mind. 

Mrs. Dean was born in St. Peters 
burg, Russia; her father represented 
American firms and after the Revo 
lution she succeeded in reaching the 
United States and completing her 
education here. The most potent ef- 
fect of those early experiences is in 
the grasp which her mind retains 
upon the roundness and diversity of 
She 


she 


has lived in 
has 


seized the meaning of the areas of 


the world. two 


civilizations; intuitively 
the globe which are now emerging 
into the 20th century. Characteris 


tically, her most widely selling book 


—over a quarter of a million copies 

prepared with the aid of Rocheste: 
colleagues, is entitled, The Nature 
Non-Western World. By 


awareness of new forces in the world, 


of the 


by informed comprehension of men 


and events in areas that once seemed 


distant, Mrs. Dean is influential in 
convincing the American public of 
the broad stage upon which it must 


act. 


Foreign Policy Without Fear 


I cite one other title from among 
Mrs. Dean’s books, Foreign Policy 
Without Fear. In those few words is 
the epitome of her own attitude. The 
world in which the United States is 
¢ alled to play an historic role she sees 


charged with dangers and uncer 


tainties, new in their scale and in the 
rapidity with which they change; but 
not new in the basic problems they 
pose. Great nations before ours have 
had to forge their own safety and 
achieve the fulfillment of their des 
tiny amid hostile forces and ideolo 
muc h that seems 


gies. Moreover, 


hostile in the “non-Western world” 
can in a somewhat different light be 
seen to be the expression of values 
different from but necessarily in 
imical to our own 

So it 


is that in Mrs. Dean’s writ 


ings the sense of anxiety or terror 


vanishes before the marshalling of 
facts and the sustained effort at un 
derstanding. She herself goes on 
looking for the. way in which civili 
zations can live together, learning 
from each other. The BuLvLetin and 
her regular contribution to it will be 
missed throughout the FPA - WAC 
family. But her quest, let us hope, 
will carry her far along the good 
path, 


Aucust HEcKSCHER 








WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 





U.S. Discards ‘Falling Domino’ Theory 





The old Dulles “domino” theory on 
Southeast Asian security has gone 
down the drain—or has it? What is 
happening to Laos would suggest it 
has not; but what may be happening 
in South Vietnam may prove it has. 

According to this doctrine, enunci- 
ated after the partition in 1954 of 
Vietnam, which at that time was part 
of French-ruled Indochina, if inter- 
national communism knocked over 
any country of Southeast Asia (Laos, 
Cambodia, South Vietnam, Thai- 
land) all the others would fall auto- 
matically like a row of dominoes. 
The corollary was that therefore the 
United States could not permit the 
first domino to fall, or else the chain 
reaction would throw all countries of 
the area behind the Iron or Bamboo 
Curtains. 

This doctrine was undergirded by 
the concept of “massive retaliation,” 
which Mr. Dulles used as a warning 
to the Soviet bloc not to push over 
the first domino. 

Whether it was the Dulles doctrine 
which preserved a shaky peace in 
Southeast Asia since 1954 is a nice 
subject for debate. There is no doubt, 
however, that a certain kind of peace 


did exist in this area for a time. 


U.S. Perimeter 
in Southeast Asia 


Now we face a new situation. The 
Kennedy Administration has made 
it clear that today the United States 
must be ready to fight small wars 
all over the globe wherever the Com- 
munists attack. The President's mili- 
tary budget message spotlighted this 
basic shift in American policy, sig- 
naling the end of “massive retalia- 
tion” as an official doctrine. 


Today the Communists are on the 


offensive in Laos (with notable mili- 
tary success) and in South Vietnam 
(with sizable subversive operations). 
One domino, Laos, has to all intents 
and purposes been pushed over; and 
a second, South Vietnam, according 
to the Dulles doctrine, would be in 
line to fall next. 

Today, however, Washington is 
declaring that this will not happen. 
Laos may be down the drain, but 
South Vietnam is different—and so 
is Thailand. In effect, the United 
States has thrown its defense perime- 
ter around these two Southeast Asian 
states. The falling domino theory 
has been discarded. Washington, 
however, is making no mention of 
Cambodia, another remnant of the 
French Indochinese empire. When 
Vice President Lyndon B. Johnson 
made his energetic swing through 
Southeast Asia, he gave definite as- 
surances to both the Thais and South 
Vietnamese that they could count on 
the United States. But Cambodia and 
Laos received only good wishes, not 
negotiable promissory notes. 

Washington apparently believes it 
can keep the two remaining domi- 
noes—Thailand and South Vietnam 
—upright without opening a global 
nuclear war through massive re- 
taliation. 

It hopes to do this by a radical 
shift from conventional to unconven- 
tional military aid. We plan to train 
the Vietnamese in guerrilla warfare 
and antiguerrilla operations, and to 
provide weapons and equipment for 
this deadly jungle fighting. 

For this is not a war of marching 
armies, of rolling hardware. It is a 
war of infiltration, sabotage, murder, 
terror. And the only effective anti- 


better 


dote for guerrilla warfare 


antiguerrilla warfare. That is why 
President Kennedy is tripling the 
Special Forces units in the Army, its 
guerrilla fighters. If this is the kind 
of war the Communists are going to 
fight, then the United States and its 
allies will have to be ready to fight 
the same, but do it better. To meet 
the Communist guerrillas problem, 
the South Vietnam government is 
instituting a universal education pro 
gram designed to teach the soldiers 
why they are fighting. That the 
South Vietnamese themselves are not 
doing a bad job at all in checking 
Communist pressure is obvious from 
the casualties reported for the first 
quarter of this year: 567 South Viet 
namese killed, 1635 North Viet 
namese Communists destroyed. This 
is nearly three to one in favor of 
Saigon. 

The real danger in South Vietnam 
stems from the fact that the Commu 
nists can make this battleground just 
as active and bloody as they wish. At 
the moment, they are satisfied to 
keep it in turmoil on a minor scale 
and take three-to-one losses. But they 
can at any time step up hostilities. 
For example, they might throw in 
the 300,000-man North Vietnamese 
army the 150,000 South 
Vietnamese forces. Then the hour of 
decision for the United States will 
have arrived. For at that time Wash- 
ington will have to decide whether 


to honor its commitments and send 


against 


men as well as material to Saigon. 

Such aid would still not be “mas- 
sive retaliation” as Mr. Dulles con 
ceived it. And, if it should prove suc- 
cessful, such American aid would 
have disproved the “falling domino” 
theory. 


NEAL STANFORD 
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FOREIGN POLICY SPOTLIGHT 





Three Decades of Crises: a Moment in History 





Here are some familiar headlines: 
“Revolt in Brazil ... Argentina... 
Haiti .. . Sugar Politics in Cuba... 


Marks 


Russian 


Disarmament Commission 


Time . Considers Pro- 


posals . . . Nationalism in Egypt, in 
Iraq .. . Costa Rica Calls for Inter- 
pretation of Monroe Doctrine ‘ 
Agrarian Problems in Russia.” 


And 


ment: “Any approach to the dis- 


here is an oft-heard state- 
armament problem on purely techni- 
cal grounds is bound to be inconclu- 
sive. .. . So long as the approach to 
the problem is based upon old fears 
and old suspicions, there is little 
hope ... There is no justification for 
the continuation of a _war-taxed 
peace.” 

Have you just glanced at compara- 
ble headlines in your morning news- 
paper? or heard a statement like this 
on radio or television? You doubtless 
have. But the headlines come from 
titles of articles which appeared be 
tween 1927 and 1929 in the weekly 
News Bulletin, predecessor of the 
Foreicn Poricy Butietin. And the 
statement on disarmament was made 
in April 1929 by United States Am- 
bassador Hugh S. Gibson at a meet- 
ing of the Preparatory Disarmament 


Commission in where he 


Geneva, 
was trying “to open the way for a 
compromise between the differing 
views that led to the failure of the 
Geneva conference of June 1927,” ac- 
cording to the News Bulletin of 
April 26, 1929. At that conference, 
where Russia was not present, Brit- 
ain, the United States and Japan, the 
principal protagonists, had discussed 
laboriously, and in vain, the reduc- 
tion or limitation of naval arma- 
ments. 


The one major item which might 
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sound startling today was contained 
in an article entitled, “Nationalist 
China Expels the Soviets.” This arti 
cle reported in December 1927: “Dis- 
patches during the past ten days 
leave no doubt that the ‘antiforeign- 
ism’ of Nationalist China today has 
turned right about face, and that 
Soviet Russia, until a few months 
ago the ‘true friend of China,’ is 
now feeling the full force of the in 
struction it has given to the Chinese 
during the last three or four years.” 
But is this item completely surpris- 
ing even in our own times, when we 
discuss possible strains in the Mos- 


le Se 3 
cow-Peiping axis 


Crises-Filled Years 


Thirty years filled with world 
crises represents a long time-span in 
the life of an individual. But it is 
only a moment in the life of a na 
tion. In 1928, when this writer joined 
the staff of the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation, the United States was still 
steadfast in its post-World-War-I de 
cision not to join the League of Na 
tions, founded in 1919. Its policy in 
world affairs, ten years after the end 
of the war it had entered in April 
1917 “to make the world safe for 
democracy,” was then called “isola- 
tionism” or “neutrality.” In today’s 
terms it would have been more ac- 
curately described as “nonalign- 
ment”; for the United States was 
not isolated from or indifferent to the 
rest of the world. On the contrary, 
it was active in trade and finance. It 
was displaying more and more in- 
terest in the arts of other peoples. 
What it had refused to do was to 
accept political or military commit- 
ments, either to individual nations or 
to the League of Nations, the first 


attempt in \this century to organize 
a world cofmmunity. 

The United States, however, felt 
free under the Monroe Doctrine to 
intervene in the affairs of countries 
of the Western Hemisphere, both to 
prevent encroachments by outside 
powers (this proved to be Nazi Ger 
many in World War IT) and to de 
fend American interests. It had not 
recognized the Soviet government, 
established in 1917, and did not do 
so for another five years. It was deep- 
ly shocked by the ideas and practices 
of communism, and feared their 
spread outside Russia by force and 


At that 


States knew little of the complex cir- 


violence. time the United 
cumstances, for which American ex- 
perience offered no clue, that had 
made it possible for communism to 
come to power in Russia, and might 
eventually permit it to gain ground 
elsewhere in the world. Nor was it 
clearly aware of the political, eco- 
nomic and social tensions then ac 
cumulating in Italy, Germany and 
Japan, which in the 1930's led to 
wars launched by Mussolini in Afri 
ca, by Hitler in Europe and by the 


Japanese militarists in Asia. 


From Nonalignment to UN 


The attitude of the United States 
toward the rest of the world was at 
that time understandably determined 
by basic concepts derived from its 
history. The American people be- 
lieved that the struggle for power, 
often referred to in derogatory terms 
as “power politics,” w~s an immoral 
practice of the great European na- 
tions, from which the United States 
was fortunately immune and which 
it should carefully avoid. 


Proud of their own revolt against 





Britain’s rule, Americans opposed 
the colonial system under which 
Western European nations controlled 
millions of people in Asia, the Mid- 
dle East and Africa and Japan ruled 
Korea and Formosa. They cherished 
the hope that all peoples would have 
the opportunity to enjoy the benefits 
of political democracy and free enter- 
prise familiar in the United States, 
but gave little thought to the meth- 
ods by which these benefits could 
which 
throughout their history had been 
subject to authoritarianism. Ameri- 
opposed dictatorships, both 


Fascist and Communist, but did not 


be achieved by countries 


cans 


use military means to challenge the 
German Nazis or the Japanese mili- 
tarists until the United States had 
been attacked by Japan at Pearl 
Harbor. Nor were Americans pre- 
pared to lead a crusade against Mos- 
cow, much as they abhorred com- 
munism. 

With a history of less than 200 
years, fortunately free from interna- 
tional conflicts which had harassed 
older nations in other continents, the 
United States that there 
were simple and finite solutions for 


believed 


the world’s problems, and that only 
the incapacity or unwillingness of 
other great powers had balked such 
solutions in the past. It had not yet 
acquired an historical perspective on 
man’s never-ending struggle to find 
adjustments between conflicting in- 
terests in the constantly renewed 
hope of averting war. 

shocked us 
awareness that, desirable as it might 


Pearl Harbor into 
seem for us to remain primarily con- 
cerned with our own affairs, it had 
become a matter of life and death to 
cooperate with other nations in the 
struggle against Japan and Germany. 
We joined forces in Europe and Asia 


with And 


through the accident of events, we 


the Western powers. 


found ourselves on the same side of 


the battle lines with Communist Rus- 
sia. Our common purpose in defeat- 
ing common enemies did not rest on 
any agreement between the United 
States and the U.S.S.R., either about 
ideology or about future policy on 
world problems, and thus did not 
create a basis for postwar coopera- 
tion. Before the war’s end, however, 
we did agree with Russia, as well as 
with our Western allies, on the estab- 
lishment of the United Nations. But 
in the absence of an accord between 
the West and Russia, the UN, in 
spite of its many significant achieve- 
became remained a 


ments, and 


forum for the cold war. 


Increasing Commitments 


The decision of the United States 
to become a founding member of the 
UN measured the distance it had 
traveled during World War II from 
its noncommitment policy of 1919. 
And once it had abandoned non- 
alignment, this country became a 
strong opponent of neutralism as 
practiced since 1945 by many of the 
newly emerging countries of Asia, 
the Middle East and Africa. 

The United States, however, was 
not yet fully aware of the far-reach- 
ing commitments it might be called 
upon to undertake in the postwar 
world, in which this country and 
Russia had emerged as the two chief 
powers. The abrupt termination of 
lend-lease and the prompt demobili- 
zation of our armed forces made it 
difficult for the United States in the 
immediate postwar years to play ef- 


fectively the role of counterweight to 
the U.S.S.R., which, meanwhile, had 


proceeded to carry out its long-range 


plans for establishing its influence in 
Eastern Europe. 

Within two years, however, the 
United States recognized the need 
for restoring the strength of Europe. 
The Marshall Plan of 1947, rejected 


by Moscow, proved a brilliant success 


in aiding the reconstruction of the 
economies of our Western allies, who 
through timely economic and social 
reforms succeeded in withstanding 
the pressures of their Communist 
parties. When Moscow moved to 
dominate Czechoslovakia, the Unit- 
ed States led the way in creating a 
series of military alliances to contain 
the revived military strength of Rus- 
sia—first NATO in Europe, and later 
the Baghdad pact (now CENTO) 
in the Middle East and SEATO in 
Southeast Asia. Washington thus 
hoped, pending the creation of a 
collective security system under the 
aegis of the UN, to check the further 
expansion of communism. 

After 1950, however, the establish 
ment of a Communist regime in 
mainland China showed that mili- 
tary alliances, underpinned with 
bases along the periphery of the 
Communist blocs, and backed by the 
deterrent of massive retaliation with 
nuclear weapons against Communist 
aggression, would not adequately 
meet the challenge posed by Com- 
munist power — particularly once 
Moscow had acquired nuclear weap 
ons of its own. Nor was the United 
States, in spite of its desire to lib 
erate Eastern European peoples 
dominated by Moscow, ready to in- 
tervene militarily when the occasion 
presented itself in the form of the 
Hungarian revolt of 1956. 

In the past decade the central pre 
occupation of the United States has 
been to discover how the non-Com 
munist countries, of which Washing- 
ton had reluctantly but firmly be- 
come the recognized leader, can pre- 
vent the victory which the Commu- 
nists are confident they can win. 
This victory the Communists seek 
not by war, which Moscow no longer 
regards as inevitable, but through 
competition in ideas, in technology, 
in trade, in aid to underdeveloped 
countries and by such measures short 
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of war as subversion and guerrilla 


operations in support of “move- 
ments of liberation” in non-Western 
areas—while maintaining a firm 
hold on the nations they control 
in the Communist bloc. Actually 
George F. Kennan, in his new book, 
Russia and the West Under Lenin 
and Stalin, expresses the belief that 
Russia “has never regarded action by 
its own forces as the main agency for 
the spread of world revolution. It 
has not, in other words, sought to 
obtain its objectives by the traditional 
processes of open and outright war- 


fare.” 


From Containment to Reforms 


It is now increasingly clear that 
the world-wide, rapidly fluctuating 
struggle between communism and 
democracy will require far more 
than the accumulation of weapons 
which both sides (except perhaps 
for Peiping) would be reluctant to 
use save as a desperate last resort. 
In spite of their command of nuclear 
weapons, the Communists, while be- 
lieving firmly in their ultimate vic- 
tory, have not succeeded in establish- 
ing their influence in those areas of 
the world where workable alterna- 
tives exist, as in Western Europe and 
the United States, or where hope of 
improvement has been kept alive by 
non-Communist governments, as in 
India and some other countries of 
Asia, as well as in Africa and the 
Middle East. In spite of reverses and 
setbacks, from Cuba to Laos, the 
democratic nations are far from hav- 
ing lost the struggle to communism, 
and their cause has been greatly 
strengthened by the liquidation since 
World War II of Western colonial 
empires, long urged by the United 
States. The question now is how the 
struggle to give all nations an oppor- 
tunity to decide their future freely 
can be most effectively waged under 
new conditions. 
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Today this country recognizes that 
it is not enough to use the threat of 
missiles—either by the Russians in 
Cuba or by us in Southeast Asia. The 
United States also wonders whether 
its system of alliances in the Mid- 
dle East and Southeast Asia repre- 
sents a solid barrier to revolutionary 
changes. We are ready to accept the 
neutralization of areas now being 
disputed by communism and de- 
mocracy, such as Laos—but only if 
neutralization can be achieved under 
trustworthy safeguards. We are will- 
ing to accept a ban on nuclear tests 
if it can be effectively policed, and 


to discuss far-reaching disarmament 
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if it can be adequately controlled. By 
showing our readiness to accept re- 
strictions on our own military power 
we have allayed the fears of those 
uncommitted nations which thought 
the United States might risk war 
with the U.S.S.R. If negotiations for 
neutralization, a nuclear test-ban and 
disarmament should end in failure, 
we shall at least have the satisfaction 
of knowing that we have gained 
great credit throughout the world 
for a sincere attempt to find alterna- 
tives to war. 

What is even more important, we 
recognize that our basic need today 


is to identify ourselves with the fears 
and aspirations of the peoples of non- 
Western areas and of Latin America, 
regions where the struggle between 
communism and demecracy is most 
intensively waged. This does not 
mean, as we learned through harsh 
experience under the Peimt Four and 
other aid programs for umderdevel- 
oped countries, that we muust merely 
give more and still more technical, 
economic and financial aid. It means 
that reforms must be carried out 
within the countries we help which 
would put our funds and skills to 
work for the benefit not of a few 
landowners or political leaders, but 
of the people as a whole—and this 
without resort to the ruthless meth- 
ods the Communists to 
develop their economies. We now 


used by 


see that political dictatorship, pov- 


erty, disease and illiteracy are the 


° . j 
best allies of communism. 


Toward a New World Order 


In, short, the United States must 


find some way of supporting those 


groups in underdeveloped coun 
tries which want to carry out reforms 
of the existing order such as may 
prove to be necessary for future de 
velopment—even if these should en- 
croach on our public or private in- 
terests. This is indeed a task to test 
our minds and hearts. For, to achieve 
our purposes, we may find it neces- 
sary to intervene in the affairs of 
other nations—if only by withhold- 
ing aid from those which prove una- 
ble or unwilling to make internal 
reforms. We may even think 4t neces- 
sary to use force in other countries 
against Communist activities. And 
this may not prove easy in a period 
when newly independent nations are 
understandably jealous of their inde- 
pendence. 

Thus we are entering a new phase 
on the long road we have traveled 
since 1928 from noncommitment to 





our constantly greater and still great- 
er involvement in the affairs of the 
rest of the world. We have gained 
greatly in experience, in maturity of 
judgment, in a sense of realism about 
what is and what is not practicable 
in relations with both our friends 
The United 


States no longer regards power as 


and our opponents. 
immoral. Instead, it strives to find 
ways of using the power it com- 
mands as effectively as possible to 
protect not only its own interests, but 
also those of other peoples—and this 
may involve the use of force. As 
a leading nation in the UN and 
other international organizations, as 
spokesman for the coalition opposed 
to communism, it faces the challenge 
of transforming the promises in- 
herent in our own democratic experi- 
ence into a workable blueprint for 


the development of societies which 


are decades or centuries behind us 
in technological, social and political 
development. 

The United States no longer has 
the illusion, which was often evident 
in the early postwar years, that it 
has the capacity to determine the 
future of the rest of the world. Nor, 
in spite of Mr. Khrushchev’s boasts, 
is the U.S.S.R. today in a position 
to claim supremacy on the world 
scene. For, in contrast to 1928, both 
we and the Russians are living not 
in a world where a small group of 
great powers could wield vast influ- 


ence and dispose of the fate of other 
peoples without their 
wishes. With the liberation of colo- 
nial peoples, dozens of new nations 
claim a voice in the affairs of the 


consulting 


world community through their par- 
ticipation in the UN. The United 
States must now discover how, in 
concert with more and more of the 
new nations, we can prevent supine 
acceptance of the threats or induce- 
ments of communism, and, at the 
same time, maintain and strengthen 
a world order which the Communist 
powers could not dominate. 

The new problems we face empha- 
size the need for increasingly closer 
participation by the United States in 
the work of the UN, where the cru- 
cial decisions of our times can be 
reached not through coercion, but 
through free debate leading to a free 
consensus between nations of widely 
diverse backgrounds and ideologies. 
There are some who despair about 
the possibility of success in our con- 
frontation with the Communists in 
the UN. Yet on the most controver- 
sial and seemingly hopeless issue of 
recent times—the issue of the Congo 
—success has been slowly, if pain- 
fully, wrested from a situation which 
once seemed to threaten utter failure. 
This experience should give us hope 
for the future--hope tempered by 
the knowledge that no final victory 
should ever be expected. There will 
be no point in history at which we 


shall be able to say that all crises 
have come to an end, and that we 
can live peacefully ever after. 

To succeed in what is bound to 
be a never-ending endeavor, we must 
persist in maintaining and practicing 
our own ideals of democracy. We 
shall continue to read the same type 
of headlines in the future as we have 
for three decades. But in meeting the 
crises of tomorrow, we must not be 
tempted to think that the use of non- 
democratic methods at home might 
more easily assure our triumph over 
communism abroad. We cannot but 
help be on the world scene what we 
are at home. Our need is not to imi- 
tate the Communists, but to develop 
purposes and objectives of our own 
which can make as powerful an ap- 
peal as those of communism. 

Surely this is not an impossible 
task. But the task of acting purpose- 
fully as a democracy in world affairs 
requires the highest sense of re- 
sponsibility and the keenest attaina- 
ble vision of the future on the part 
both of our political leaders and of 
all of us as citizens. The best gift our 
leaders can give us is their confidence 
in the courage and determination of 
Americans to face realities without 
fear. The greatest gift we, in turn, 
can give to our nation is that of 
learning to live constructively and 
calmly with continuing world crises. 


Vera MicHectes DEAN 
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